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POETICAL LECTURE ON ANATOMY. 
The following is the purport of a lecture on anatomy. 
The lecturer is represented as taking up the human skull, 
containing the brain and its appendages, with the nervous 
cords exposed to observation, and with " apostrophic eye" pro- 
ceeding: — 

THs is the tenement of thought, 

The mansion of the mind. 
Whose empire, as the universe, 

Is boundless, undefined I 
•Tis vaulted, like the evening sky 

In star-wrought grace unfurl 'd. 
And like that very firmament. 

Hangs o'er a breathing world — 
A world of thought, a world of sense, 

A world of passion, pride, 
Bea&on, perception, hope, love, light, 

In glory side by side I 
Here gather, too, in crowded thrall 

Of agile grace and hue, 
Imagination's thousand forms 

Fast thronging on the view. 
Here reason reigns, here genius dwells, 

And here ambition lives .' 
And brightest 'mid that mighty throng, 

The soul immortal thrives. 
Here, too, imperial will resides 

In regal state enshrined, 
In stem dominion over all, 

With majesty combined ! 
Mark this ! it is his messenger, 

That, like electric fire, 
Swift-wmg'd, the mandate beareth forth 

Of reason or desire. 
This filament, this very thread, 

Hath power to shake the frame ; 
That, whispering to the heart's warm core, 

To light love's genial flame. 
And this, or this, to sense inclined, 

Hath magic in its spell, 
To waken pleasure, pain, or hope, 

And rapture's story tell. 
And this small cord sent to the eye. 

Can comprehend the whole — 
The limitless, the vast profound, 

Where world s unnumbered roll ! 
That, to the tongue can captivate, 

This, epicures enslave, 
That, to the same makes slander rife, 

And this perchance a knave. 
That, to the ear, oft makes the'soul 

Quake 'neath the thunder's peal. 
Or to the heart, with genius warm'd, 

A dream's low tones reveal. 
Concenter'd in one mass, this brain, 

These make man what he is. 
The offspring of yon world of light, 

The life and soul of this. 
—From sM American work. 



like all usurpers, has in the vehemence of his achievements 
anticipated the slow march of Time. Life itself, which among 
the children of the rich is an exuberant overflowing, that, 
lavish it as they may, still seems inexhaustible, among those 
of the poor is a lean phantom, grasped at with pain and main- 
tained with a struggle ; in short, they know nothing of youth 
but its feebleness and its wailing ; its bloom and its buoyancy 
being, like every other luxury, beyond their reach. To me 
the most painful sight in this world is a poor, that is, a desti- 
tute child;. Whatever misery a grown-up person may be 
plunged into, a thousand suppositions are left for its palliation : 
they may once have been well off, or they may have been the 
artificers of their own ruin, and they may live to see better 
days : but children — they can have done nothing to deserve 
that the one blessing unmortgaged at the Fall, the careless- 
ness of youth, should be taken from them Lady Bulwer. 



The River St John, in New Brunswick In this river 

there are several falls, not downwards, as in the ordinary 
course of rivers, but upwards against the current. The 
River St John is of the size of the Rhine. It drains a large 
portion of the province of New Brunswick. The mass of 
water it discharges into the Bay of Fundy is prodigious, espe- 
cially during the spring floods, when tie tides rise to the 
height of 35, 50, and sometimes even 60 feet, above the ordi- 
nary level. The remakable fall of the water backwards is 
produced by the enormous volume of water, occupying a chan- 
nel in some places ten miles in breadth, being confined near 
St John's into a breadth of 300 yards, which occasions it to 
roll back impetuously in the form of a magnificent cascade. 

Children of tee Poor Charles Lamb has truly and 

touchingly remarked, that common people's children " are 
dragged up, not brought up." There is a precocity — not, 
indeed, of intellect, but of prudence and worldly wisdom — in 
them, that is truly painful. Care has usurped the empire of 
carelessness, that legitimate monarch of a child's being ; and 



THE DECAYED OLD GENTLEMAN, 

A SKETCH. 

There is something very touching about this character — 
something in his mild tone of speech, in his polite and gen- 
tle demeanour, that at once engages onr sympathies. We 
have the poor old gentleman distinctly before our mind's eye 
at this moment. Let us endeavour to sketch him. 

He is of middle height, well proportioned, and of rather 
slender make. His clothes, though a good deal the worse 
for wear, are carefully brushed, and put on with scrupulous 
neatness. His linens are clean and bright, and his neck- 
cloth, equally faultless, is adjusted with nice precision ; for, 
old as he is, he has not lost, nor ever will lose, that sense of 
propriety which dictates a. decent attention to external ap- 
pearance. 

Some sixty and odd summers have passed over the head of 
him who is the subject of our sketch, and they have left their 
usual traces behind. His hair is thin and scanty, and of the 
silvery hue of eild. His countenance is expressive at once of 
a gentle and benevolent nature, of a cultivated mind and re- 
fined taste. He has seen much, read much, and thought 
more. A certain air of mild, subdued dignity — for the old 
man, poor though he be, never for a moment forgets that 
he is a gentleman— adds a grace to all he says and does. 
When in society, or when accosted by a friend, a pleasant 
smile, speaking a sincere affability, plays on his cheerful 
countenance. But when alone, when there is no one present 
to demand the exercise of his politeness, the expression of that 
countenance subsides into a gentle melancholy. His look is 
then grave and thoughtful ; somewhat sad, but not morose. 
There has been disappointment in his life, high hopes laid 
low, and noble aspirations foiled in their aim. 

Delightful it is to see the old gentleman enter a room in 
which some friends are assembled — his bow is so graceful— 
his smile so cheerful — his words of greeting so pleasant to 
the ear. All rise, smiling, to receive him — all bail his presence, 
with a quiet but heartfelt joy. Welcome, thrice welcome 
is he to all. His gentle manners, his exhaustless store of 
anecdote, all so well selected, all so neatly told. His intelli- 
gence and extensive information render him one of the most 
delightful of companions. A welcome visitor is he at all 
times — a welcome addition to the family circle into which it 
is his delight to drop, just in time to share in the sober, 
social cup of tea, his favourite beverage. 

The old gentleman is unmarried — he is a bachelor. There 
is some vague unconnected story of an early attachment and 
of disappointed love, but nobody knows any of the particu- 
lars — no one knows who the lady was, nor what were the 
circumstances of the case; and our old friend never alludes 
to them in the most distant manner. The history of this pas- 
sage in his life is a secret pent up within his own breast ; 
one that will go with him to the grave, and with him be 
buried within its silent precincts. But it is one over which 
he often broods in the solitude of his solitary chamber, and 
daring those sleepless nights, and they are many, when re- 
miniscences of the past forbid the approach of forgetfulness. 

Being a bachelor, and his circumstances narrow — a smalt 
annuity being now his only dependence — our old friend has no 
house of his own. He lives in hired lodgings — humble, but 
cleanly, comfortable and respectable. His landlady is a 
"decent widow," and he has been her lodger for fifteen years. 
Little as he has, he has always paid her punctually, and to the 
last farthing ; and much does she esteem and respect her kind 
and gentlemanly inmate. Regular and temperate in all hU 
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habits, and moderate in his desires, he gives her little 
trouble, and even that little he is at all times anxious to 
abridge. His cup of tea or coffee morning and evening is 
nearly all in the way of cookery that he requires at her hands. 
Quietly he comes in and quietly he goes out, and he never 
does either without saying something kind or civil as he passes. 
In all things easily pleased, he expresses thanks for every 
little attention shown him, and never raises his voice in anger, 
never even in qnerulousness or impatience. To every one 
around him, without distinction of rank or worldly circum- 
stances, he is all politeness, all gentleness, and all kindness. 
Who can but love and respect the decayed old gentleman ! 

THE ITALIAN ORGAN BOY. 

PART FIRST. 

The streets of a great city, whether swept by the tumultuous 
tide of life by day, or echoing only to the dull and solitary 
tread of the patrol by night, are never devoid of material for 
interesting remark or rumination to such as are so disposed. 
He must, indeed, be a man of sluggish sensibilities and slen- 
der fancy who could traverse any of our great thoroughfares 
without finding them occasionally touched by some of the 
thousand little tales of anxiety or satisfaction, mourning or 
merriment, legible in brief upon the faces of the motley and 
many-featured throng around him, or at least, by the supple- 
mental aid of a little imagination, plausibly constructed from 
the elements thereby supplied. There is perhaps no period 
so well fitted for these studies of life, as it is in its private and 
more important aspect, as the close of one of our short and 
busy winter days, when the pressure of diurnal toil is remqved 
from men's minds, whether its effect has been, to sway them 
from the contemplation of joy or wretchedness, ana unbiassed 
they are left to imprint their character on the countenance of 
each. When does cheerfulness appear 30 undiluted as when 
a long winter evening's recreation spreads out before it, 
whether spent within the mellowed glow of a happy domestic 
hearth, with all its easy, pure, and unsuspicious pleasures, or 
in the social reunion with its friendly, careless, and unclouded 
gaiety ? and when does wretchedness feel so blank and dismal 
as when a weary length of dim and rayless hours gives space 
for all its melancholy broodings, undiverted by occupation, 
unmitigated by that spirit of hope which more or less mingles 
with the temperament of all by day, as if a constituent of the 
glad light of heaven in which we then live and move. A 
cursory reading of the countenance of each passer by will at 
this hour give the poorest physiognomist no inaccurate notion 
of the complexion of his domestie'lot ; and, selecting an indi- 
vidual from the homeward-wending crowd, I often form my 
speculation as to the scene that awaits him, follow him in the 
freedom of all-privileged and all-pervading thought across 
the threshold of his abode, conjure up the circumstances of 
his reception, glance through the perspective of his evening 
arrangements, and, as I find them agreeable or the reverse, 
extend or curtail my domiciliary inspection. 

During a recent winter, on one of its most cheerless even- 
ings, I was thus exercising my discernment and my fancy in 
a long homeward walk through the centre of the city, and 
mentally apportioning to each that attracted my eye the 
share of satisfaction or discomfort that lay before him — my 
own mind subject to the lights and shadows, the glow and 
chill, which in various degrees were suggested as the lot of 
each. It was precisely the evening to lend the keenest zest 
to the happiness of the light-hearted, and a more poignant 
bitterness to the misery of the unfortunate. A cold icy 
wind whistled shrilly through every narrow street and entry 
as I passed it, and swept more boldly down the wider spaces, 
bearing, occasionally, slanting showers of sleet, which a glance 
at the dun and overcharged canopy of snow-clouds and of 
smoke above showed to be but premonitory intimations of a 
heavy and continuous fall. For the most part, all below was 
impatient motion and occupied expectation, because almost all 
had a goal in view to which they hastened, the fierce incle- 
mency of the weather impelling alike the mirthful and the 
melancholy onward. The well-fed, well-defended passenger, 
with muffled neck and arms thrust to the elbow in the pockets 
of his dreadnought, rubbed shoulders with the half-paralyzed 
and shivering wretch that shuffled amid the hurrying throng, 
often apparently without other object than that of joining in 
the stream of fellow-creatures, whom he could resemble in 
no other way. Carriage after carriage rolled past, the chil- 



dren of affluence for their tenants, interchanging careless com- 
ments, or looking with languid and heedless gaze upon the 
squalid, the impoverished, the abandoned, the degraded, that, 
alas ! met the eye so often as to account for, and almost 
justify, the indifference displayed. 

" What a collocation, not merely of the extremes of human 
condition, but of almost every interposed gradation !" thought 
I, as, sated with the multiform instances presented in the con- 
course, and half bewildered with the medley of sights and 
sounds— the glittering ostentation of the glaring shops, the 
hum and tramp of the jostling crowd, the din and rattle of 
ceaseless vehicles, from the lumbering dray to the elastic car- 
riage, the oft-mingled appeal of importunate mendicants, and, 
not least confounding, the sleet-laden and staggering blasts 
that met me with wild caprice at almost every corner — I 
gladly turned aside into a more sheltered and less frequented 
street, to pursue a route of greater ease, though at the ex- 
pense of a greater circuit. But misery in the aggregate can 
generally be encountered with less disturbance than when 
submitted to in the case of solitary sufferers ; and before I had 
proceeded half the length of a private and comparatively 
deserted street, I had more effective calls upon my charity — 
there was at that time no legal provision for the necessitous — 
than when passing among the abounding instances of destitu- 
tion I had just witnessed. My stock of small change, and I 
must add, co-equally therewith, that of my patience too, was 
nearly exhausted, when my eye fell upon the figure of ayoung 
lad, who stood indifferently sheltered from the wind under the 
projected doorway of an uninhabited house. I had made up 
my mind to the customary solicitation : but he seemed so ab- 
stracted as not to notice my approach, and, pitying the for- 
lorn looking youth, and wondering at his forbearance, I walked 
slowly past, to give him an opportunity. I found him to be 
an organ-player, for the instrument, unslung from his shoul- 
ders, rested upon the flag at his feet, and a brief notice of his 
collapsed but characteristic features showed him to be an 
Italian. A shivering marmoset, partly covered by his jacket, 
was lodged on the hollow of one arm, while the other, resting 
on his raised knee, supported his head, as, unconscious of my 
proximity and observation, he gazed fixedly upon the ground. 
The sight of mute personal privation and friendless loneliness 
would at such a crisis have been influential enough to stir up 
whatever humanity one had, but when witnessed in a stran- 
ger from a far land, in one, too, nurtured under the sapphire 
skies and blissful clime of Italy, and withering now by a dis- 
mal change beneath such dense and murky clouds, and such 
a pitiless and scourging breeze, the demand on one's kindly 
offices was irresistible, and, drawing near to the desolate lad, 
I accompanied a small gift with a few words in his own most 
musical and thrilling tongue. He started from his musing 

Eosture as the electric syllables struck upon his ear, and, as 
e gazed with keen enthusiasm upon me, the blood mantled 
vividly upon his chilled and weather-wrinkled cheek, while 
with grateful but melancholy earnestness he poured out his 
thanks. There was something to me unusually touching in 
the aspect of the friendless young foreigner, as well as in the 
circumstances in which I found him. He had a cast of thought 
and maturity in his face which hardship, isolation, and self- 
dependence, seemed to have anticipated years in producing ; 
for his slender and stripling figure, and the unshaven down 
upon his lip, bespoke him still in an early stage of youth. 
After a word or two of compassion, I passed on. But his 
dashed and disappointed look at separation followed me : my 
conscience chid me for resting in a cold gratuity to one so 
dejected, yet so sensitive to relief— a spring of gladness for 
whom my acquaintance with his native language, it appeared, 
could so easily unseal. 

He was a stranger, weary, friendless, cheerless, and neces- 
sitous — unsusceptible of those mitigations of suffering which 
even the poorest experience among their own people and their 
own kindred. I was hastening to my unshared, 'tis true, but 
far, therefore, from joyless lodgings, an abundant board, a 
radiant fire, a storm and snow proof apartment, furnished 
with all the appliances of comfort which winter covets ; and 
would they be diminished by the admission of this homeless, 
and, from his countenance, I dare certify, guileless wanderer, 
to share for a time their influence ? No. I have it in my 
power to interpose one bright spot in his life of hardship and 
privation, to suspend for a while the yearnings with which 
doubtless, at this hour of dreariness and suffering, he turns 
in thought to the scenes of his but recent childhood in his 
own lovely land, to the sunny azure skies the joyous vine- 



